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ABSTEACT , , . ■ . ^ 

The report is 'based upon a survey of 37 teachers and* 
19 local program administirators randqmly ^elected froa a list of 370 
Iowa Adult Basic Education (ABE) and High School- Conplstion 
Instructqrs, conducted, iy the Center -for .Eesource Development in 
A'dult Education (CED).., The study, using an inventory, based upon a 
national sample of ABE te'^chers by Donald Mocker, attempts to 
identify, classify,' aiid. ra^nk the' competencies,' behaviors, and 
attitudes. of Iowa ABE educators. The listing of the 291 
"comp'etencies'i, categorized' into 12 groupings combining three levels 
(knowledge, behavior, j and attitude) with four categories (adult 
education, curriculum', ABE learner, and instructional process) j 
indicate what compe'teiicies ABE educators in Iowa felt were 
appropriate. The demojgiaphic data of the Iowa respondents (e-xperience 
an.d education), the Ij'stings of the ranked competencies,- and a- 
comparison of the rankings of competencies, by teachers a.nd 
administrators are presented and discussed in the succeeding, 
sections. The report concludes that knowledge and behavior regarding 
the Iowa learner, "curriculum, and instruction, were ranked as major 
priorities by Iowa 'educators.^ Guidelines are suggested ftjf, three uses 
of' the data:' (1) hiring\ "(2) developing inselrvice- programs, and (3) 
improving teacher preparation programs. The Adult Basic Education 
Teacher Competency Inventory is appended. (JB) 
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This is a-.final report of the results of a s'urvey conducted by . 
_thi Center. , for Resource Development in Adult Education (CRD), Univer- 
sity. of Missouri - Kansas 6ity for the Adult Basic Education Staff " 
Development" Off ice of -the Iowa Department of Public Instruction. A' 
preliminary report was completed on August 9, 1974. 

* ■ backgr'ound of study • ^ ' I ■ 

Since the time Adult Basic Educati(^n (ABE) 'programs began to 

multiply as a result of Federal enabling legislation and establishment 

■ ■» • . 

of national 'priorities,, ABE teacher training has continued to be of, 
prime importance. However, ABE teacher trainers' had relatively few 
Wricu.lar^guidel'ines to follow that were specifically aimed at training 
'teachers ,f9r the undereducated adult. From 1964 when the thrust in ABE 
began, to the ^present, curricula have been created from experiences of 
feacher gainers and the target practitioners in thq/ield: ABE teachers 
and administratorso 

With ever increasing frequency, '^attempts have' been made in instituted 

workshops, and other types of training sessions to identify what ABE • 
\ • • * 

teachers should know, wh,at strategies they should be able to conmand, and 
equally important, yhat effective behaviors are critical to a successful 
instructional program. > , • . 

In Jul>, 1973, Donald W. Mocker initiated a study whiph represented 



« 

/ * 



s systematic effort to identify, classify and rank the knowledges, be- - • 
g haviors,and attitudes appropriate for.Adult Basic Education teachers. ^ . 

The. Inventory developed^as" part of.that study, which listed 291 state- 
^ ments of teacher "competencies", was distributed to a'national sample 

of ABE teachers and program adp'nistrat^rs. On tfie basis of their 
responses, the competencies were ranked in order of priority, reflecting 
the.relatiye importance of each statement in terms* of the total respon- 
Sibil ities of the ABE teacher. . . ' ' 

In December, 1973-, CRD staff members attended a meeting of Region 
VII ABE Staff Development personnel, held in Kansas City. At that time. 
Mr. Bill Rauhauser, of the Iowa Department of Public Instruction, ex- 
pressed an interest in having CRD conduct a similar study of ABE personnel 
in the state of Iowa. He indicated that the data resulting from the study 

(herein reported) would be. used in the following ways: ' \ 
' . ■ . * 

) ^' lo by ABE program administrators, to pfovide guidelines for 

/ » establishing criteria. for hiring new teachers who will 

be "competent" in ABE; • ' , . 

« 

\, 2. by trainers and planners of staff training activities, to 
N plan inservice programs which will meet perceived needs; 

3. by personnel at two-year colleges, to develop new pre- 
service (teacher preparation) programs, with special 
courses for potential ABE teachers » 



/ 



- ^Do,nald W. Mocker. A Report on' the Identification, Classification . 
and Ranking of Competencies Appropriate for Adult Basic Education Teachers . 
Center for Resource Dev.elopment in Adult Education, School of Education, 
University of Missouri - Kansas City, July, 1974. ,^ 
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PROCEDURES — 

PLANNIKS MEETING - . » " 

* In" February, 1974, Donald Mocker contacted Bill Rauhauser by • 
telephone, to outline the studr, discuss sample selection, and establish 

time lines. * • , 

I • •^ . \ 

SAMPLE SELECTION • * 

A decision was made to survey a 10% sample of ABE teachers in Iowa, 
as wel l as all of the (19) local prograiri administrators. 

From a list of 370 Adult Basic Education and High School Completion^ 
Instructors supplied by Iowa in May, 1974, a random saifiple (37 teachers) 
was selected. There was no attempt made to stratify the sample either* 
by the fifteen community colTege districts within ^lowa, or by type of 
teaching position (ABE or HSC). ' • . * 

.7' * • 

SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

The instrument used in this survey was the "Adult Basic Education . . / 



Teacher Competency Inv^ory",*^ developed by Donald W. Mocker, Associate 



q 

Director of the Center for. Resource Development in Adult Education. 

Basically, the. Inventory consists of a listing of 291 "competencies" ' 
which have been identified as being appropriate for ABE teachers • ' The 
competencies have been divided into three levels: Knowledge, Behavior 
and Attitude. Knowledge is defined as the ability to recafll and r'ecognize 



^Appendix A 



3 ' / . 

•Procedures for the development and valida^on of the Inventory 
ai^e described in the report cited previously (Mocker). ^ 



specvftci. diid universals; Behavior is-the-ctemo-nStration ot abi lity to 
perform; and Attitude is. the ability to develop, receive and Respond 
to feelings, interest and values. *• ^ 

In addition to being classified by levels, the competenc^ek were 



also placed in one of- four categories. The categories are defined as 
follows: Adult Education is a planned^^process by which men and women 
seek to increase their knowledge, understanding or attitudes; Curriculum 
is a structured series of intended learning outcomes; ABE.,Learner is a 
i person sixteen years of age or older, who has not. achieved an eighth grade t 
edyration or its functional equivalent and who is- enrolled in an ABE 
programs* and Instructional Process is defined as an organized' plan .established 
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for the purpose of facilitating learning^ of the^cuririculum. ■ / ': ' 

MEETING WITH PROGRAM COORDINATORS ' ; 

On 'May 31, 1974, Donald Mocker attended a ^state .meeting of ABf 
program-coordinators in Pes Moines, to describe the study and discuss 
its implications. ' • ' ' 

DATA COLLECTION ' ' ' , - 

. ' ■ \ ' 

About May 20, CRD mailed to Bill Rauhauser sufficient copies of the 

1 ■ "■ , . ■ 

Inventory to be administerec^ to the sel ected^teachers and all local pro- 
gram directors in the state.; Completed surveys were returned to the 
staff development office at the Iowa Department of Public Instruction, then 
forwarded by groups jto CRD in Kansas City. 

When the completed inventories were received by CRD, the responses were 
divided irVto the predetermined categories and levels, so that 12 separate 
groups of related responses were tabulated. These groups are described as. 
follows: 



f ■ 
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' 1. Knowledge - Curriculum 

2. Behavior - Curriculum 

' 3. Attitude - Curriculum ' 

. 4. Knowledge - ABE Learner 

5. 'Behavior - ABE Learner 

. , , 6. Attitude - ABE Learner 

-7. Knowledge - Scope -and Goal of Adult .Education 

\ 8. Behavior - Scope and Goal of Adult Education' 

9. Attitude - Scope and Goal of Adult 'Education 

10. Knowledge - Tnstructional Process 

11. Behavior - Instructional Process 
'.12, Attitude - Instructional Process 

Using the rating scale (1 - 5) from the Inventory, a mean score was 
determined for each of the 291 'statements of competencies. These mearf-.. 
scores were then ranked within each of the twelve groups, so that compe- 
tencies" which received the highest ratings appear at the bdsinning of the, 
list, arrd those -of lowest rating at the end. ' 

Three separate lists of "comRetencies lasted in order of priority" 
were compiled, representing 1). all teachers whb responded, 2-) all pro- 
gram admi^listrators who responded, and 3) the combined responses of 
teachers and administrators. ^ , 



RESULTS ^ . ■ . . 

^§URVEY. RETURNS • , ' * ' ' • « . 

^ ■» • . ' * 

Tha Inventory yas distributed in May, 1974, and the first returns 

•arrived in Kansas City on May 31. Three and one-half weeks later; on 
June 25, a decision was made jointly by the Iowa and Kansas .City offices 
to process the data which had been received. No further Inventories were 
received after June 25. ' ' 

Of the zi ABE instructors survei^ed, a total' of 33 (89%) responded. 
■Fourteen (74%) local program directors "completed Inventories- 

DEMaGRAPHIC DATA /\ \ ' 

. \ - ' ^ . ' ♦ 

^A compilation of demographic data appear^ in'Table I (page 7). i 

Two-thirds (^67%) of tfie teachers who " " " " 



responded are female, as wel 
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as the majority (64%) o^F administrators. 

The program coordinators (administrators) who responde'd represent a 
mots^e experienced\ group., on the whole, than teachers. Seventy-nine pe.r- 
cent (11) .of the administrators have worked in ABE for at least five years, 
while only 26% (8) of the teachers have ei^uaj experience. Another 26% 
of the teachers, in fact, had worked onlyj one year or Ife^s in ABE at the; 
time the survey was administered. In contrast to the administrator pop- 
• ulation, the -majority of teachers (74%) have hH^less than five years of 
experience in ABE. • \ , , 

Employment iji ABE is largely part-time for teachers (94%), but not • 
for administrators, ,57% of whom indicate that their ABE employment is 
full-time. Thirty-five perceW (11) of the teachers who responded hold 
full-time teaching, positions,, about evenly divided between the elementdry ' 
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Number of\ respondents: 

Sex: Male 
Female 

NR (no response) 
Years experience in ABE: 



1 yr. 
Z yrs. 
-\ 3 yrs. 
4 yrs. 
, 5 yrs. 
more than \5 "yrs. 



Mr 



Employment in ABE: ' 

Full-time: 
Part-time: 
NR: 



TABLE I: 



DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 



Teachers 

33' 
• 10 



y/ 



1 . 



IT 



Adminis 
trators 

14 

' 5-" 
■ "-r 
■~5~ 



• 8.7 ✓ 
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5 ■ 




3 









8^ 
0 



If part-time in. ABE, what is 
full-time teachirtg positiop: 

. P.rei school: 
I Elementary: 
^ High School: 

Cdlleget " , 

NR: • 



m 



6^ 
"TO" 



NR 



Most recent attendance at ABE 
^teacher training program: 

During past 6 months: 
6 months to 1 yr. ago: 
More than l-yr. ago: 
Have never' attended: » 

NR: • ' ^„ ' 
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^ or lecondary level. Of the six part-tige administrators, only one 
indicated a full-time teaching po^sition. at the elementary level. 
No teacher or administrator responded that' he/she holds, .a full-time 
teaching position ^ither below the elementary level or beyond high 
school. / 

The percentage of non-Vesponses to this question was rather high. . 
^ for Both teachers arfd administrators. Although a total of 31 teachers indi- 
cated that their emplojrment.,in ABE is part-time, a majority (65%) did ' 
not respond to the question of full-time teaching. Of the six part-time 
adm1nist«^ors. only one. indicated a full-time teaching position. The 
other five 5(83%) did not respond at all. ^ ^ ' * 

. A-full 100% of the local program coordinators had attended some type 
of ABE^aining function withij. the six mopth period p»«ecedijig their ' 
re^on^ to. the Inventory (June.- 1974). Attendance for teachers was ' 
somewhatT^ss recent^^althoi^h^a Wt majbr1]ty;(79%) indicated that 
their las^t attendance was during the past six months. With the inclusion 
of another 4 teachers who . had , attended 6 months to a year previously, 
a total of 88% had attended an ABE training function within- the preceding 
year, • ^ = , . ' 

■'RANK ORDER OF COMPETENCIEiS 



'\As irfdkated earliei^ in this report. t|,ree separate rank order lists 
of competencies were .compiled, reflecting -the perceptions of (1) teachers. 



(2) 'administrators, and 



(3) the total group of 47 respondents. When the 
rank prder esteblish«I-i)y^nistrators was compared with that establishTSU' 
brteachers..the diffenjnces in^?Snk^r<Qrappeared te be insignificant.^ 

•n. " • / ^^^^^ 

Thus, the' combined r.ank ordfer has been reported. 



lines: 



, In the preliminary report, only those competencies of h^hest 
.priority (above the mean within each group) were rep6rted. The list 
which follows, beginfring on page 11, includes all the .29.1 statements. 
Oh the Inventory.. It should be interpreted using the following guide 

« • V ' ' 

1. The total of 291 statements has been divided 
Into twelve groups, as described earlier in " 
this report. 

2. Within each group, the competencies -are listed 

e compex^ency. considered 

to be of highest priority having the highest 
,mean score) listed first. Thus, the last 
statement within each group represents the 
_ competency which received the lowest rating - 
withm that particular group. 

3. When two or more competencies have exactly "the 
same mean score rating, they are nunfcered 
according to standard rank order procedure. - 

4. In order to provide the most usable data to . 
staff development personnel, the actual mean 
scores feave been translated to the descriptive 
terms used on the Inventory (1 ^,no competency 
required; 2 = slight; 3 = moderate; 4 = cons id-, 
erable; 15,- complete). 

5. Within each group, the mean of means is reo- 
• resented by the symbol *********** ^ -j^^g ^ - 

.symbol separate's the competencies which are 
of higher priority (above the mean for that 
group) from those of lower priority (below 
the mean for that group) . 
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COMPETENCIES LISTED IN ORDER OF PRIORITY* 

\ * ' ' Knowledge - Curriculum 

* , ; ■ ^ " 

Considerable competence required in the following: 

An ABE teacher: 

k 1. has knowledge of practical arithmetic skills. \ 

2. haV^kriowledge of the primary comprehension skills. 

3» ^las kiWTedge of the fundamental skills of communication - 
reading,- writing, spelling, and listening - as Well as other 
elements of effective" oral and v/ritten expression^: — 

4. has" knowledge of arithmet'ical and mathematical skills in- 
cluding problem solving-. ^ 

> * • ^.-^"""'^ 

5. has knowledge of the vocabulary "skills that^sholild be, developed 
by ABE students. -^^^^ 

6. canjrecognize-'Wfrat components of the subject are essential to 
We adult student. 

7. fe has knowledge of the content components necessary for teaching 
reading. • " ' \ 

. . ' < \ 

7.5 can identify the major topics, characteristics, and concepts^ 

of each subject. • ^ ' 

9. has knowledge of phonic components* 

10. has knowledge that math is developmental; skills b^ld upon others, 

11. has knowledge of the interpersonal skills of effectively relating 
oneself to faniily, community, and societj/. 

12. has* knowledge of the ^Sequence of reading skills. - 

*********************** 

13. has knowledge,.6f the basic concepts of the arithmetic curriculum 
. from the primary school level thrdjiigh the high school level. 

14. has knowledge of functional reading word' lists. 

15. '.has knowledge of developmental tasks of adults. 



'*As ranked by ABE teachers and program- directors in 



\ 
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16. h^s knowledge* about\dult home life skills and consumer 
education. ' 

17. has knowledge of the* important concepts of both traditional 
and modern math. 

t 

18. has knowledge of the principles of penmanship. . 
/ 19. has knowledge .of the Language i^ower frame types. 

• , . Behavior /Cupriculum 
Copsiderable-to-complete competence required: 
•■ y, .adapts curriculum to ?^e needs of the adult student. 

Considerable competence reijuired: 




2. demonstrates personal skill in theWocess^s of reading, writing, 
arithmetic as well as in other bas;it 'areas of the ABE curriculum. 

.(. ' \ 

3. demonstrates ability to mainta.in his/rter-^wn mental anjTphvsjcail 
health. L 

4. organizes a plan erf skill instruction that demonstrates appropriate 
sequence, continuity, and integration. ' \ 

I 

5.. breaks subject matter down into its (component parts. 

6. helps students control and adjust t^b change. 

Moderate competence required: / ? 

\ , / 

7. identifies curriculumi development /process and the relationship 
\between the curriculum, learning activities, educational ob- ' 
^aectives,and terminal tasks. . / * , 

/ / * \ 

'8. interprets and uses a functiorialVmodel of the curriculum de-l 
velopment process that is appropriate for. selection, production, 
and evaluation of instructional ^programs. 

Attitude - Curriculum * / 

Considerable competence required: | 

1. is aware of the content in relation to the- learner's objecl;ives. 

2. recognizes that math instruction should include instructiod in 
reading and vocabulary. ^ . ' 



An ABE teacher: 




3. recognizes the importance of social living skills (consumer 
educatioo, health, :nutrition, practical government and con-' ' i ^ 
servation). ■ • \ f 

4. has commitment for the subject matter. 

/ 

. Hoderate-to-considerable competence required: 

5. has a cotimitment to keep up to date on new developments in content 
areas. ' 

\ ^ \- 
Knowledge - ABE Learner " , J 

Considerable competence required:,- . 

1.. has knowledge of the impact of prior educational experiences and* 
failures upon the under-educated adult. 

2. has knowledge of the effect(s) of discrimination upon the self- 
concept of ABE students. 

, 3. ^ has knowledge of what motivates adults to participate in programs. 

Hoderate-to-considerable competence required: ^ *" 

4^ has knowledge of the psychological problems of the\dult student. 

5. has knowledge of cultural and social forces, that inf1uence,adult 
learning. , " • ■ 

********************** ■ 

Moderate competence required: 

6. knows principles of learning as they apply to the adult student; 

' d , ' 

7. has knowledge of the economically disadvantaged and various 
ethnic groups. 

"/ 

8. has knowledge of students* backgrounds. 

9. has knowledge of the changes in physiological, mental, and social 
development throughout life. 

; . J . * ' 

10. has knowledge of the existence of the developmental tasks of 
adulthood.. /' 

' f.. ■ •. • . 

Behavior - ABE learner 
Considerable competence r^quiVed: ^ 
1. identifies the needs of individual learnerso ' 

12 ) • 



Z. raises students* self-concepts. 

/ 

3» motivates students-.. 

4. relates to the differences in people* ^ 

'5. identifies what is the basis of mutual respect between teacher 
and student. ' ^ 

6. finds, and develops potential talents. 

• * * • 

7. identifies the students' level of aspiration and despair. 

\, 

Moderate-to-considerable C(^nipet6nce .required; 

8* finds, redsons for low ^self -concepts of individual students. < 

Moderate competence required: 

9. analyzes ways in which environment has conditioned the learner. 



10.5 identifies some ofyhe causes of^discriminatfon. 

10.5 lists the "various community social, educational, and training^ 
agencies which serve aduTts and* can state the mcgor functions 
of each. . - . - ^ • 

12. interprets the social characteristics of the under-educated 
adults. 

13. describes the social and emotional characteristics, as well as 
intellectual and physical abilities^ of under-educated adults. 

^14. identifies the students' informal social groups. 

^' 

15. analyzes tfje influences that subcultures have on the lives of 
individual students. ^ • 

s 

16* * assesse's individual physical differences. 
J7. determines signs of physical declineo 



Slight competence required: 
18. uses sociograms.' 



. An ABE teacher: 
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* Attitude I ABE learner 

* 

Considerable competencp required: . * 

I ^ 

1. believes there is potentiality for growth in most people. 

^* adultfaTllaJSlr?"* ^^^^^ differences between children and 

3. accepts the importance of recogni*zing individual differences. 
■4. is challenged by the. needs of stude{its. ' 

5. ^does not fear students who come from different backgrounds. , J 

6. ' believes in freedom of thought and expression. 

?• does not over-generalize and stereotype; 
« » • . 

. 8i is aware of the differences In backgroeind of experience amonq 
nis/her students and recognizes their limitations. 

9. has an.awareness that there are merits in the learner's wav 
of living* 

10. has a commitment to assist adults to assume new roles in society. 

; t ■ y / ' • ■ ■ 

Knowledge^- Scope and Goal of Adult Education • ^ 
Considerable cbmbetence required: 

"* 

1. has knowledge (^f recruiting the unden-educated adult as a learner^ * ^ 

, -Moderate-to-conside\able competpnrp rpr|in>pH» " ' . . ' . 

2-. has knowledge, of \ the theory and prac]tice of teaching in adi^t ' 



education, 
i Moderate competence required: 




3. has knowledge" of new deve'lopents arid' recent recomniendations in 
adult education. \ 



I 



4. has knowledge of agencies and instil tutions found Jn the coiwiiunity. 



5, has knowledge of social s.tructure and characteristids of the . 
^ community. ~ ' ' . , 
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An ABE teacjier: * ' ' / ' . . 

i » . ' . ■ 

' '6. has knowledge of the philosophical bases and issues of adult 
education. ^ . [ '. ' 

7. has knowledge of the comnunity development approach to adult 
education. ^ 

V * 8. has knowledge of theory and practice of progranr development. 

9.5 has knowledge of the nature of adiilt basic education in legislation. 

9.5 has knowledge of the nature of the literacy problem in the U. S. 

11. has knowledge of the /sociology of adult education. 

12. has knowledge of institutional arrangements of adult education. 

13. has knowledge of the emergence of adult education as a marginal 
institution. . 



14. has knowledge of the historic and contemporary approaches to literacy. 

^ ■ . ' ' - " • \ 

15. has knowledge of the financing of adult basic education.- 

Slight competence required: * 

f ' " - 

T6. ' has knowledge of the historical structure and background of- adult 
edacatioPo 

Behavior - Scope and Goal of Adult Education \ 
Considerable cdn^petencef required: 

!• uses the services of state and local agencies responsible for 
adult basic -education 

2./ applies the concept of continuing education to increase her/his ' ' 
A professionaKcompetence. 

^ ■■■ ' 

Moderate-to-consideralple Competence required: 

3/ states the primary reasons for integrating reading into the total 
adult basic education program. / ». ^ 

4.. interprets the adult basic education program to other teachers and^ 
the community.,^^^^ . ^ 

Moderate competenceS^^uVed: ^ > 

5o uses -the techi\iqu^of public relations. 



6. explains the difference between teaching children and teaching 
< adults. . 

■ • / • . ■ - 

7. explains /the similarities and differences between general and 
voqational education. ' ' ^ 

• / ^ - ■ ■ \ 

8. uses iDformation from professional journals, organizations and 
assqciations. . . • 

9. organizes and uses the services of local adult basic education 
axlvi^sory commttees. , . ,' ■ 

J*********************** 

10. identifies the current issues in adult education.' 

11. /identifies the problems and principles ,of administration in 
/ adult education, 

nl takes responsibilities for leadership in civic community • 
/ activiti.eso ■•- 

'13. explains. the goals of general education. 

' 14. interprets the intent of enabling legislation of adult 
basic edueation„ * • 

'\ .' ' . 

15. interprets the- foundations of adult education. • 
Slight- to-moderate competence required: 

16. explains the .processes involved in group or community change. 
17.5 interpV-ets the structure of the community. * . 

17.5 explains;.l)ow liberal adult education can be applied to adult 

• basic education. . • 

Slight competence required: ' . ' 

19. interprets, national, state,and local objectives of adult 
'basic education, ' ■ . . - . .. 

20. interprets, evaluates, uses, plans.and conducts pertinent 
research in adult. ^ucation. , ' 

21, identifies similarities and differences betweenntwo or more 
educational , philosophies. 

22, identifies the philosophic base of adult education and interprets 
its various aspects in.'AmeHc'an society, . • 

. « * 

23; explains the theorT&s which relate to the andragogical model. 



Attitude*- Scope and Goal of Adult' Education 



Considerabl e competence required: 



1 ■ 



1. has confidence in her/his ability as^ a teacher. 

2. hfits a strong conmitment to adult education. ^! 

3. has a commitment for lontinudus learning. 

4. believes in a responsive arid responsible citizenry; ' /• 

5. believes that innovation and experimentation are necessary y 
and desirable for the growt^h of e^dult education," \/ 

6. desires to be a' responsible leader of her/his professiof) 

************************* ^ 

7. \ias accepted -a system of values about adult education^ 

Moderate competence is required: ' / 

8. recognizes that the ultimate goal of teaching readingf to ABE students 
is to enable them to read anfl* comprehend on approximaltely an 8th 
grade level. . // 




9. accepts responsibility for personal behaviors that affect the health 
of others. . " // . ^ 



Knowledge - Instructional Process 



1} 



Considerable competence required: 

^ * ' 11 . ' 

1. has knowledge of methods and materials for teaching arithmetic 
"^to adults, 7 

• * / 

-2. has knowledge of the more widely used: and .usabQe ABE materials. 

3. 4ias knowledge 9f the areas of .applicability o'f the skills' he/she 
IS teaching..; . " ' 




4. has knowledge, of remedial 'Tfeping techniques. 

5. has knowledge of the psychological factors' which. affect learning. 

6. has knowledge about possible handicaps of non<Treaders; 

7. has knowledge of method and materials for teaching language arts 
» to adults, * : ^ 
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8. * has knowledge of the principles of adult learning. 

9. has knowledge of the sequence of teaching word attack skills. 

' \ 

Moclerate-to-cbnsi<lerable competence required: 

10* has knowledge of the characteristics of testing and evaluatinq 
adults. ^ > • ' . » ^ 

11. has knowledge Of agencies found within the conmunity that can 
assist the students. - • 



12. has know! edge>of the design of aii effective learning situation. 

Moderate competence required: - , . ^ . 

1,3. has knowledge of the language experience approach in teacliinq 
reading. ^ 

14. has 1(nowledge of the criteria for the selection and evaluation 
• of adult materials. : < . • • 



I 

15. has knowledgi of the reasons why an adult participates ih educa- 
tional programs." ^ 

1 



programs. 

*********************** 



16. has knowledge of the piaterials and metfiods for -each type of 
reading deficiency. . 

17. has knowledge of the sociological problems of adults. 

18. has knowledge of group dynamics and leadership techniqu^T*" 

19. has knowledge of the means of evaluating general and specific 
objectives. 

JO. has knowledge of the anxieties about learning that are specific 
T ^tj -women -.andi.ojther identifiable groups. 

21. has knowledge of the rationale for the linguistic and sigh tword 
appt-oaches to the teaching of reading. 

22. has knowledge of the instructional cycle. 

23. has knowledge o'f the logical principles upon which instructional 
I materials are developed, selected, and utilized. 

24. has knowledge of the basic principles and techniques of group 
. process. • , , 



25. has knowledge of the cognitive, psychomotor, and affective 
domains of educational objectiv^9s. / 

26. has knowledge of the technique of statip^ objectives -in 
behavioral tennso' ' - * ' 

• . ' * • 

27. ,has knowledge of economic and labor market information. 



• Behavior - Instructional Process 

Considerable-to-completer ' competence required: 
1. effectively communicates with adults. 
Considerable competence required: 

2^, develops within the adult a sense of her/his \progr ess and 
* abilities. • \ ^ 

3. develops |/ith1n the adult a sense of confidence. . ( 

4.5 plans instruction to begin at the student's learning level. 

"4.5 develops a climate that will encourage students to participate. 

6. . motivates adults. 

7. humanizes the learning process^ \ 

8. adapts instruction to the background of the adult.. 

9. relates subject matter to the student., 

10. plans .instruction for individual students. 

11. modifies her/his teaching to accommodate individual and group 
learner characteristics. 

12. plans independent study effectively with students, 

/■ • 

13..5^he.lps^tudents. identify needs and goals.; 



13.5 evaluates her/his teaching effectiveness. ' 

15. functions as a group member. 

16. fv^ps the adult student detemine personal learning objectives 
and become a self-directed 1 earner « 

■ / ' r 

17 J, selects instructional approaches to remedy deficiencies in 
' computation. . • . 



. An ABE teachen 



18.5 arra^nges flexible grouping for learning, 

18.5 is imaginative.. . . ^ 

2b. • selects, instructiona^l approachfe's to remedy deficiencies in 
reading.. 

21. • applies knowledge of materials and procedures gained from other 
teachers to improve her/his own teaching. 

22o "evaluates, student progress and provides continous feedback. 

23o5 uses questijons at all levlBls of comprehension. 

23.5 applies basic principles of adult leatining to instructional 
situations, \ 

s 

) * \ i ■ 

25. coordinates and supervises classT:ooin activities. 

\ 

26o5 provides practice activities that reinforce classroom instruction. 

26*5 guides* students' learrfing through their personal experiences 
and observations. 

28.5 prescribes instructional materials which will meet the abilities 
of the'\student. . ; 

28.5 give^^'nstruction to students to improve word attatk^and reading 
comprehension skills, X . • 

30.5 uses (humor in the classroom. 

30.5 develops and uses a system to keep records for each student. 

32. -apples democratic principles to everyday life. 

■ •/ ^ ". 

33.5 helps students learn and use_the..methpds- and-tooTs-Gf p'robletii- 
solying.. 

33.5 plans learning experiences for students which will imprtJve word 
recognition , and comprehension skills. " 

35. evaluates her/his subject matter teaching performance. 

36. diagnoses; deficiencies in students* basic computational and 
reading skills. 

37. relates classroom instruction to the job experiences of students. 

38. applies knowledge of social, psychological, ajid physiological 
factors which affect adult learning, to the teaching-learning 

• situation, . ./ ' 
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39l helps the student to develop perceptual processes (visual 
and auditory discrimination, fluency in speaking and 
- • wr,itihg). \ " ^ , ' 

■ ■ ■■ ■ I 

Moderate-to-cbnsiderable competence required: 

40.5 selects and uses techniques for particular learning tasks. 

40.5 assists students in making immediate applicaliion of what 
they have learned. . •. " . 

■ "» . 

42. devises techniques to -facilitate recall. ' 

43. recognizes learning problems. and determines physiotogical, psy-' 
chological, and sociological characteristics that may -affect 
motivation. ] ' • • 

■ /" 

44. administers and interprets an informal reading" inventory and 
math inventories. , . I 

45.5 organizes^ topics in logical sequence. 

45.5 teaches students to interpret djita. - ' ^ , 

47o5 maintains attention in the classroom. 

'^7.5 uses the problem-solving approach. 

49 o uses programmed and self-directed materials. 

Moderate competence required: 

50.5 summarizes and reviews the main points of a lesson or demonstration. 

50.5 recognizes and describes the steps^ involved in planning, decision- 
making, and problem solVingo * •* 

52. guides and counsels adult students « 

53. 'explains how the democratic process i? applied to everyday life. 
54.5 maintains a clean-, orderly classroom. 

54.5 demonstrates procedures ^for determining the instructional reading 
level of a student. 

56. demonstrates and gives examples of concepts and^ principles. 

57. "Explains .what is individually prescribed instruction. 

^58. locates, interprets, and applies research and new. developments 
to improve te^chingo 



59. provides adapted' programs for the physically handicapped. 

60. uses pre -tests and post-tests. . - * . 



61. integrates knowledge of reading. skills, particul^ir dialects 
and reading problem^ with Instructional materials., * 

62. evaluates and reports on student progress. 

63. usp the language experience approach to teach reading. 

65. selects and develops instructional materials. . . 

65. plans methodology to develop students.' conmunication skills. 

65. describes characteristics o^ the adult learner, ' 

^67.5 applies prin<iiples of attitude' and behavior change.. 

67.5 constructs informal tests and mefasurement techniques toi^'-" 
evaluate student. achievement, ^ 

69. develops generalizations supported by facts. " 

70. administers, selects, and. interprets results of tests that 
wiiryield necessary data on needs and interests of students. 

71. chooses testing procedures and programs that will yield 
necessary data on students. 

72. - teaches, students to form generalizations. 

74* functions in a team teaching situation, 

74. ,writes and uses instructional materials. 

74. plans instructional activities Which bring resources of the 
community to bear on needs of students. 

77. - recognizes behavioral ly stated objectives. 

77. formulates instructional objectives and devises a system for 
involving students in this/process, 

77. lists the 'major causes of reading difficulties in adult s4:udents. 

79.5 designs a study plan for students based on results of diagnostic 
tests. * ,• f > 

79.5 evaluates published adult instructional materials. 



81. applies generalizations tlKSffecific situations. 

82-. maintains discipline in the classroom. 

\ « 

83. differentiates between leadership styles. ^ 

84. differentiates responsibilities and makes plans that incorporate 
teacher talents. 

85.5 classifies oral and silent reading characteristics, including errors 
, of the adult student. , • 

^5.5 develops a system whereby teacher'and students can jointly design 
learning experiences. 

87. operates a learning laboratory. 

88. ''coordinates a specific curriculum program with the totaT program 
,of which it is a parto | - g , 

89. describes the social structure\of the local comnunity as it 
relates to ABE students, _ _v ■ , 

90. determines the ^difficulty, validity, and reliability of teachei^- 
made tests. 



91c constructs informal' reading inventories.. 
92. differentiates between goals and objectives. 
94.5 Identifies and analyzes terminal behaviors*. 
94o5 determines modes and rates of learning through diagnosis; 
^ 94.5 recognizes action words appropriate to a given behavior. 

94.5 uses mass jnedia as an educational means. 

97. applies psychological principles to the selection of instructional- 
objectives., * 

98. applies knowledge of economic and labor market information to 
the vocational endeavors of students. 

99. interprets and uses progress charts and other records on students. 

100. describes the social, psychological, and physiological effects of 
the aginp p.rocess oi^ learning. 

102. aids the student in obtaining employment or on-the-job training. 
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102o performs as a professional consultant and counselor. 

teaches the student to use the scientific method. 
104o .administers s\nd interprets standardized tests. 
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An ABE teacher: 



105. states -objectives in* behavioral" terms. 



■ 106. constructs profiles which reflect pupil attainment, potential, 
and expectations in reading. 

107.5 interprets and uses the" results of standardized ach/leveiitent 
tests.. - 

,107.5 describes and explains the factors (physical, psychological, 
neurological, and environmental) which may cause reading 
problems. 

109. explains the problems related to testing the under- 
educated adult. 

110.5 conceptualizes and performs processes to .evaluate the student, 
teacher, and to.tal program. 

110o5 operates duplicating equipment and instructional hardware. 

r 

112. prepares new teachers for innovative and changing programs. 
SI iqht-to-moderate competence 'required: 

113. reproduces phonemes whjth are found in regional dialects. 

114. .uses criterion-referenced, evaluation Instrumerrts. 

115. uses prescribed classroom organisational plans.- 

116. demonstrates handwriting. ' . n 

117. selects audio-visual materials. 



Slight competence required: ^ ^ * \ 

^118.5 formulates criteria for* selecting teachers and lay leaders. 
118.5 interprets the results of vocational interest inventories. 

120. describes and iiiakes distinctions among' the three modalities by 
which people learn. 

121. makes daily lesson planso *" . / 
.122. makes arrangements for and conducts field trips. 

123. conducts community surveys for purposes of improving instruction. -ff^ 

124. chooses standardized achievement testSo 
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An A^E teacher: 



125. locates standardized tests. 

1^6. -constructs audio-visual materials. 



No-to-sHght competence required: 

127. purchases equipment and supplies. 

Attitude - Ihstrtrctional Process 
Considerable-to^complete -competPnP'p required: 



1. 




an open mind and is. willing to accept ideas^ of others. 



ates the need to adjust the rate of instruction to 

,^ar.4-lc 1 J ; 



2. a. 

th'd^^dent's rate of learning.' 

- ' \ ■' <^ 

3. recognizes, the importanceofi=dealing with students as a 
. friend and advisor, • \ 



Considerable competence required: 




4. believes that adults^cafn /learn if motivated an'd given sufficient 
' time. / • \ . ■ 



6. 

7. 



enjoys a challenge and is willing to try novel or unique 
strategies in bro^ader})ing horizons of stiidentsl 

strives in quest of methods, -techniques; and naterials to 
help students succeed, / ' . 

is sensitive to adult needs for new inforirtatjlon and -under- 
standings. ■ . f • o 

8. , believes thatvdetermi nation of instructional goals and objectives / 

IS the responsibility of both teacher and lear.ier. / 

9. views program evaluation in terms ^Jf the chlnging needs of / 
students. , / 

10. has an accurate perception about the purpose and process of 
learning. ' - , ^ , 



11. develops empathy toward those who live in fconditions of /poverty. 

I / 

12. believes /that experimentation and innovation are vital to successful 
program development, I / 
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13. is sensitive to ethnic differences. • 

14. believes that negatiVe attitudes toward learning can be 
changed to positive attitudes through reinforcement. 

' ' V- 

15. believes that elementary level literacy materials can.be 
successfully taught to adults if made relevant tpH:h^r 

life styles. I ' ' 

\ > . ^ ■ ( 

16. believes' in the effectiveness of group energy and group ■ 
action and its special relevance. for adults. 

Moderate- to-considerable competence required: 

17. recognizes a positive relationship between dialects and standard 
English: both foi^ms of spoken language are useful in their 
unique settings. . 

18. -believes that" the physical characteristics of the environment 
affect the quality of learning by students. 

Slight competence -requirW: 

19. believes that before "middle class" at/titudes and values can 
be accepted the learner's living condUiogs must also be changed. 
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PRIORITIES INDICATED AMpNG GROUPS OF COMPETENCIES ^ 

Although the competencies within each of the twelve groups wei^e , 
rartked according to the rating they received, there is a further in- 
dication of priorities among the groups*, • ■ 

For example, ttte group of competencies labfeled "Attitude - ABE 
Learner" was ranked the highest (by mean scores) by the total respondents 
of any of the twelve groups. The group labeled "Behavior - Scope and 
Goal of Adult Education" received the lowest priority ranking as a total 
group. There were a few differences between teachers and administrators 

which may be of interest*. * , * . 

«. ■ -> ■ . - 

Table II lists the twelve groups in ranked order, beginning with 

the group which received the highest priority. Separate lists are 
shown for -1) the total number of respondents; 2) teachers ;and 3) ad- 
ministrators. The level at which a specific group is listed in the 
chart indicates its relative' degree of priority.^ Actual mean scores 
appear in the left margin, A correct interpretation of the chart reveals 

ft 

(as an example) that the group "Attitude - Adult Education" was ranked 
as the second highest priority of teachers and the third highest adminis- 
trator priorityo However, the level at which this group ("Attitude - Adult 
Education") appears on the chart indicates that its overall mean Icore 
(priority rating) was lower for administrators than the r'ourth ranked 
priority for teachers. \ 

\ . ■ 
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\abLE II: COMPARATIVE RANKED ORDER OF GROUPS 



OF COMPETENCIES 



total kespondents 



Teachers o 



Administrators 



5r 



Attitude-ABE Leanaer 



Atti t ude- Ins triic ti on 

AttUude-Adult Ed. ' 
Behavi or-Curri cul urn' 
<KnOwl edge-Curriculum 
Atti tude-Curri cul uiii ' 
. Knowledge-AduH-Ed. 



•Behavior-ABE Learner- 
Knowl edge-Instruction 

Behavior- Instruction 

Knowledge- Adult Ed. 



4.'>55 
4.50- 
4.45- 
4.40. 
4.35- 
4.^30 
4.^5- 
4.20 
.4.15- 
4.10 
4.05- 
4.00- 
3.95- 
3.90- 
3.85- 
3.80- 
3.7&. 
3.70- 
3.6&. 
3.60- 
3.55- 
3.50- 
3.45r 
3.40- 
3.35- 
3.30- 
3.25- 
3.20- 
3.15- 
3.10- 



Atti tude-ABC Learner 



Attitude-Adult Ed. 
Atti tude- Instruction 

Atti tude-Curri cul urn 
Befiavi or-Curri cul urn- 
Knowl edge-Curricul um 



Kndwl edge-ABE learn'er 
Knowl edge- Instruction 
Behavior-ABE Learner* 



Behavior-Instruction 



I^QWl edge-Adul t Ed„ 



Behavior-Adult Ed. 



Attitude-ABE Learner 

Attitude-Adult Ed. 
Atti tude-Instruction 
Atti tude-Gurricul um 



Behavior-Curriculum . 
Knowl edge-Curri cul un^ 

lOiowl edge-Ins,truction 
Knowl edge-ABE Learner 
Behavior-ABE Learner 
Beha V i or- Ins truct i on 



Knowledge-Adult Ed. 



Behavi or-Aidult Ed. 



Behavior-Adult Ed. 
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* ' DISCUSSION 

DEMOG^HIC^DAJA' 

TheXpart^time" vs. "full -time" que^tiop lends itself to .wide/ in- 
terpretation,x due to the fact that the terms are not easily defined. 
If a teacher is employed partHime in ABE. does one assume that ,he/she 
is also employed full-time elsewhere, and is teaching in ABE either 
from a secondary interest or a realistic need for financial support? 
Or are there some part-time ABE teachers who have no other full-time 
emplyoment (e.g., housewives) and, thus, ^ have a great deal of coninit- 
' ment to their ABE work? ' . • ' ^ ^ 

There are several indications in the demographic data supplied by 
the random sample of Iowa ABE teachers which would indicate that part- 
time employment in ABE is not a .reflection of partial or secondary 
-cormritment. Although 94^ of the teachers "surveyed are employed part- 
time in ABE, more than half of them (58^ indicated that they have been 
working 3 years or more in the field. This indicates an ongoing' interest 
and commitment. 

The "turno\?er rate" for teachers (26% who have been employed a year 
or less) always is a source of concern; but this is offset in lowa^by 
the fact that a great majority (7955) of those who responded had attended 
an ABE teacher training function within the six-month period preceding 
completion of the questionnaire (June, 1974). With the inclusion of 
another 4 teachers who had attended six months to a year previously, a 
total of m> had attended an ABE training function within, the preceding 
year. 
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Of the administi^ator population surveyed, a .sJjjjht majority (57%) 
aVe employed, full-fwiie in ABE. They are also, as a group, more ex- 
perienced than teachers v^o responded. - Seventy-nine' percent (11) of the 
program coordinators have worked in ABE for .at least five years. These 
factors lend stability to the ABE program in general, . * . 

As with teachers, the 43% part-time employment seems to be no in- 
dication of lack of commitment to ABE. "Every one (100%) of the adminis- 
trators who responded to the survey had attended an ABE ttainirig fu^tion 
within the preceding 'six monthSo Due to the wording of the^suTvST'^i n- 
strument ("ABE teacher training function'), the researcher cannot 'interpret 
whether program coordinators actually attend teacher training functions, 
or^whetRer they participated in specialized training for administrators. 

The one "mystery question" on the demographic sheet requested of 
those employed part-time in ABE to indicate the leVel .of their full-time 
teaching position, if indeed, they are employed full-time as teachers • 
' Only thirty-five percent (11) of the teachers responded to this question. 

these were about evenly divided between elementary and secondary level 
. teaching. No teacher responded that he/she holds a full-time teaching 
position either below the elementary level or beyond high school. Only ^ 
one of the six petrt-time administrators indicated a full-time teaching 
position, at the elementary levelo 

This leaves the majority of part-time teachers and administi-ators 

( 

unaccounted for, in terms of full-time employment. Of the 3V part-time 
teachers, 65% (20) did not respond to this question. Five of the six 
part-time administrators (83%) also gave no response. 

A few interf/f'etations can be-pffered. Either the' non-respondents 
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1) have no employment other than ABE|' 2) are ^ployed full-time in non- 
teaching positions; '3) chose not to i^'es'pond to this questionr1)r 4) over- 
looked the item. 'In the cas6 of *ABE{ administrators, the assumption could 
be made that their ful]-t1me employment is administrative in nature^ rather 
than instructional. Due to limita1;'ions of the data collected, no further 



speculation can be made about teachers' full-time employment. 

"3 

•RANK ORDER OF COMPETENCIES 

The decision to report a s(ingle- list jof competencies in priority 
order, as established by the total of 47 respondents (both teachers and 
administrators), was made because there were no significaiit differences 
between the rank order as es(tablisheU separately by each of those groups. 

This does not mean, hoWever, that the. mean scores for each competency 
statement were exactly' the same for both groups. It was the rank order 
which was compared and found to be-almost identical. 

For example, the statement listed as second highest priority in the 

J - 

group "Knowledge - Curr^i cul um" (page 10) is the following: 

2. has knowledge of the primary comprehension 
skills^,; \ 

This statement received a composite rating (mean score) of 4..6^fe by teachers 

and 4.500 by admipistrators. Yet, in both cases, it ranks second highest 

in the total lis^ of 19 statements in this group. 

The researcher interprets these similarities as an indication that the 

sample of ABE teachers and program coordinators surveyed in Iowa have a 

common understanding of the priorities for teacher knowledges, behaviors 

and attitudes in the adult basic eclucation program. 
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This is an additional balancing factor when one feels concern 
aboujt thk high, percentage (94^) of teachers who are employed only| 
parlf-time in ABE. Perhaps the specialized ABE training, attended by 
100% of the prograni coordinators and S8% of the teachers within the 
previous year> helped create this conmon agreement among ABE personnel. 
In any events it carta inly soiak^s planning for teacher training functions 

^ y 

easier^ and to a grqat extent^ .ensures that training activities planned 
by program administrators will usually be appropriate for teachers. 
This helps 'to narrow the traditional teacher - administrator gap. 

The reader should be reminded at this point that the present study' 
should " not be considered as a needs assessment .^ We did not ask ^teachers 
to indicate the competencies for which they need training; but, rather^ 
to indicate which competencies they felt were mo'st desirable for an ABE 
: teacher to possess'. ^ " ^ ^ / 

The rank order listing of competencies in^eech bf^the twelve groups 
should be interpreted, therefore, as A LISTING^ IN 'PRIORITY ORDER, OF 
BEHAVIORS, KNOWLEDGES AND ATTITUDES APPROPRIATE FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
TEACHERS IN IOWA. Once such a list is ^establi shed," the next step, of 
course^ is to make some assessment of the specific areas in which teachers 
are competent, then compare the results with the priority listing of areas in 
which they feel they should be competent, and plan training accordingly.*, 



Further commentary is made in the "Final Note" on page 45 . 



A priority listing of competencies was made" for each of the twelve 
groups of statements on the Inventory. The twelve separate-lists (be- 
ginning on page 10) will be discussed briefly, noting trends and any 
specific statements which should be examined. 

Knowledge - Curriculum v 

The order of priority established within this group indicates an 
emphasis on knowledge of language and reading skills, as welT as thorough 
knowledge of whatever subject matter the teacher deals with. Knowledge 
of mathematics is of less priority, as are the "social living skills" 
such as interpersonal relations and consumer education. This listing is 
almost identical to the rank order established by the national sample of 
ABE teachers and administrators, as' reported in >the Mocker study (1974) 
previously cited. " ' ' ^ 

y 

Behavior - Curriculum 

This .listing, as the' pfe'vious one, is almost identical to the rank 
order established for this group by the national sample oi^i respondents. 
The behaviors identified as having the highest priority inlthis group in- 
dicate that teacher's perceive their role regarding curriculum as that of 
the "translator", selecting from already developed curriculim that which 
is appropriate for instruction of their own students. The process of 
curriculum development, program planning and .evaluation is,/ apparently, 
the work of ABE personnel other than teachers. 



Attitude - Curriculum 

* , »- 

This group of statements is so small "btfit a rank order is of little 

consequence. IjoweVer, the three statements which are of highest priority 

reflect attitudes of teachers toward the student, and what is taught to 

the student. The two statements of-lower priority deal with the .teacher's 

professional growtVin specific content areas. 

\ ■ ♦ ' 

% 

\ 

Knowledge ~ ABE Learner 
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The statements ranked as highest priority within this group describe 
knowledges about what may motivate or hinder an adult's participation in 
ABE programs. Specific factors such, as. "effects of discrimination" and 
"impact of prior education experiences and failures" are ranged higher • 
than broader and more genera-l statements about "students' backgrounds" 
and "changes in physiological, mental, and social development". ' 

, Behavior - ABE Learner 

■ ' ■• I 

Highest priority in this group is placed on statements of behaviors 
related to the .individual learner,, and efforts, to establish a positive ' 
relationship of mutual respect, support, and confidence. The first eight 
statements correspond exactly to the eight statements of highest priority 
nationally. -Statements of lesser priori ty~describ,e behaviors which relate 
to the learner within the larger society, and which emphasize physical 
differences and weaknesses. The order in which statement^ were ranked ' 
within this group reflects an obvious concern for emphasizing the positive 
rather than negative, factors, when dealing'^'th adults as learnsv^Sa 



Attitude - ABE Learner ■ *' 

Perhaps the most important characteristic of this' group is that 
all of the statements are rated as requiring "considerable" competence \ 
on the part of the teacher. This is consistent with-the high Ratings 
•throughout the study of all statements describing attitude? which may^ 
•be appropriate for ABE teachers. 'This p'articular group of statements 
("Attitude - ABE Learner") received the highest La.n scores of any of 
the twelve groups, '(See Table II, page 28) and siould thus be con-:. • 
sidered of the highest priority. 

i 

„ Knowledge - Scope and Goal of Adult Education 

All of the" statements which are rated of highest priority. (above, 
the mean) for this, group were also rated of highest priority in the 
national study. In general, ABE teachers and ^inistrators who 
responded consider it most important to know about theory and practice 
in adult education and program development, as well as the phi^losophical 
bases and issues of adult education. Of ^ss ^importance is knowledge • 
about the historical, financial and legislative background of ABE. 

Behavior - Scope and Goal of Adult Education 

This group of statements, as a whole, receive'd the'lowest priority- 
rating of any of- the twelve groups, as indicated in Table II. Evi^entjy, 
the behaviors which reflect an understanding of the scoprand" goal of adult 
leducation are of minimal importance to ABE teachers. 



/ 



Within this group, the behaviors which do rank as higjiest 

priority are of a more specific nature than those of lower priority. 

They describe how the teacher uses services of .agencies responsible 

for ABE, interprets the ABE program to others, and maintains his/her 

own professional competence. 

A specific item tc be noted here is the statement: "explain^ 

the theories which relate to the andragogical model." It is apparent 
-from this study, as well as the national study, that the term "andra- ' 

gogical" is not familiar to many teachers. • We might have observed 
^a higher priori ty^ rating of this item if there had been an explanation 

that "andragogy" is' a parallel term to "pedagogy", describing the 
^function of teaching adults rather than teaching children. Essentially, 

this statement is not different from the statement which is ranked as 

the sixth highest priority, "explains the difference between teaching 

children and. teaching adults".* ' * ^ 

* ■ • 

Attitude - Scope and Goal of Adult Education 

As was noted previously, all of the competency statements related 
to ajttitudes are evidently of considerable importance to teachers and 
administrators who responded to the Inventory This is in sharp con- . 

• trast to the group which was just discussed. Although this group and 
the previous group deal with the same area, "Scope and Goal of Adult 
Education", the behaviors in this category are ranked twelfth, or 
last, out of ^Bi twelve groups (Ta^-e II), wWle attitudes are ranked 
second. 
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Attitudes of highest priority within this group are those 
which describe the teacher's professional comnitinent and role within 
the larger society^, as a responsible citizen and leader of her/his 
profession* : \ 

, A specific statement which received the second lowest priority 
rating in this category was also rateti very low by the national sample. 
This leads us to believe that ABE teachers reject the narrpwly defined 
goal of achieving an eighth gr^de reading proficiency. • 

^ Knowledge - Instructional Proce*5s 

Three related statements within this category received widely * 
different ratings by the respondents. The statement of second highest 
priority indicates that'an ABE teacher should have, "considerable" compe- 
tence in "knowledge of the more widely used and usable ABE materials". 
However, the statement "has knowledge of the criteria for the selection ^nd 
evaluation of adult materials" was given only a- "moderate" rating, and 
appears just aboat the mean (average rating) within this .category (rank 
order #14). A third statement, "has .knowledge of the basic principles * 
upon which instructional raterials are developed, selected and utilized," 
appears well below the mean, ranking as 23rd in the total of 27 statements. 

This apparent discrepancy raises a question in the researcher's 
mind* Of what use is "knowledge" of [the existence of] ABE materials if 
it is not acconq)anied l?y knowledge of criteria for selecting and evaluating 
those materials? And shouldn't such criteria be based on "logical prin- 
ciples" as IdentifieSd in statement #23? . 

Other priority ratings in this group indicate that teachers are 



more .concerned with principles, methods and techniques of teaching ' 
adults than with group dynamics or sociological and employment 
cQncirns of students. 

Behavior - Instructional Process 

\ ■ 

This group of statements is very large and diverse,, because it 
best describes what teachers do in the process of teaching. 

Statements of Highest priority within this category reflect a 
desire on the part of teachers to understand, encourage and. motivate 
the. adult student. Also of high priority are statements which • 
describe planning of instructional activities which a re. appropriate 
for individual learners. 

^The teachers' own effectiveness and professional knowledge is 
considered to be; of great importance, as are activities which help 
the student -'learn how to learn" (e.g.- identify personal learning 
objectives, 1/idependent study, use problem-solving methods). 

Lower priority was assigned to Items which involve diagnosing; 
testing; evaluating student needs and progress; maintaining an or- 
derly, disciplined classroom; constructing tests and materials. 

Items of lowest priority describe activities such as using daily 
lesson plans, purchasing equipment or supplies and selecting or ad- 
ministering standardized tests. 

Three related statements which appear quite low in overall ranking 
are of concern^ to the researcher. "Selection of audio-visual materials 
is considered to require s;light-to-moderate competence (#117); "op- 
eration of duplicating equijJment and instructional hardware (#110.5) 

\ 
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requires only moderate competence;, and "construction of audio-visual 
materials" is ranked as #126, with only slight competence requi fed. 
If audia-visual material/ane purchased coniiiercially rather than pre- 
pared by teachers, th/low rating of the tiird statement is under- 

st^ndableo However^if teachers preceive that they need so little 

/ ' - I 

^ompetenca in the selection 'of audio-visuail materials and the use of 

appropriate hardware, it could bean indicatioTi that they feel that 

^the use of, such materials and equipment aife unnecessary or not worth- 

whi^le in the adult basic education progranio This should beinvesti-- 

gated further by local program coordinators or supervisors. 



I 

Attitude - Instructional Process 

High priority within this group wasjgiven to items which reflect 
positive attitudes toward the adult learner, and an awareness of her/ 
his capabilities and needs. A willingness to adopt new ideas and 
unique instructional strategies is also rated as high priority. 

All of the statements -which were given highest priority, in this 
category (ranked above the mean) by ABE- personnel in Iowa also were. 
ranked as high priority by the national sample„ Likewise, 4tems of 
lowest priority/ were similar for both groups. 

The. lowest ranked statement in this Category was also ranked lowest 
by the national teacher sample. The assumption underlying the competency 
is that it is desirable for(the learner to, accept "middle class" atti- 
tudes and values. Apparently, ABE teachers across the country disagree. 
This seems to reflect an attitude on the part of ABE teachers that per- 



haps attitudes and values and liy.ing conditions should not be 
imposed upon ^ny group of people (in this case, ABE learners) 
by any other group (such- as teachers). 

COMPARATIVE-RANKED ORDER OF GROUPS OF COMPETENCIES ^ * 

^, 

With one exception, all of _^he' groups of competency statqnents 
which reflected desirable attitudes were given the highest priority 
by both teachers and administrators. Table II shows that this is, true 
for the three groups: Attitude - ABE Learner. Attitude - Adult Edu- 
cation and Attitude r Instruction. Although teachers also rated 
the group "Attitude - (Curriculum" higher than all other non-attitude 
statements, administrators rated it lower. In the combined teacher/ 
administrator ranking however, this category stayed near the top of 
ke list.. 

\ \ Thi? is likely to be a function of the administrators'- per- 
c^ption^ the teacher*. Teachers and administrators" do concur in 
rating attitudes towards the ABE Learner higher than any other cate- 
gory of statements. However, administrators apparently feel that the 
area of "curriculum", and spe^fically attitudes toward curriculum, 
is not as high on|,t he priority list as other areas. This may be an 
indication that ABE teachers 'in, -Iowa are less involved in curricular 
concerns than in other areas." 

I^ is interesting to note that, although statements which re- 
fleet attitudes toward^ adult education were consistently. rated quite 
high (second overall ranking as a category), statements describing 
knowledge and behaviors related td adult education fall to the bottom 
of the list, for teachers as well as administrators. Evidently, 

40 
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ABE personnel in Iowa feel that a competent ABE teacher, has less need 
to acquire knowledge and behaviors related to adult education in gen- 
eral, than to aquire knowledge and behaviors regarding the ABE 
learner, the curriculum and the instructional process, 
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RECOr#IENDATIONS 



Recomiaendatiijns based on the study wilf be categorized 
according to the spect'tc purposes of the study, as stated 
on, page 2. . 

Data resulting from the study is intended to be used: 



1.. by ABE program administrators,, to provide 
guidelines for establishing criteria for 
' ^^^In^ teachers who will.be- "competent" 

in nucj 

2. by trainers and planners of staff training 
activities, to plan inservice programs 
which y/ill meet perceived needs; 

3. by personnel at two-yea»* col leges, to' de- 
velop new preservice (teacher preparation) 
programs, with special courses for potential 
ABE teachers. 



The following recommendations are made, based on the data 
gathered and analyzed in this study: • 

1. Adult Basic Education program administrators, 
in "establishing criteY-ia for hiring ABE teachers, 
should consider that: 

A, The list of statements reported earlier rep- 
^ resents a priority order ranking/Of the 

knowledges, behaviors and attitudes needed 
by "competent" ABE teachers in^Iowa. An 
additional nepessary step towards estab- 
lishing such criteria is to devise a means 
of determining the degree of competence </| 
which prospective teachers have" in 'each of W 
the high priority areas. V 
/ • . # 

B. The fact that statements of desirable atti- 
tudes consistently ranked higher than other 
statements may be helpful in the hiring of * 
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teachers. A personnel interview / 
can be planned to elicit informa/ 
tion, both directly'^and indirectly, 
from prospective "teachers regarding 
their attitudes towards adult basic 
education and the adult learner. 
Such information regarding attitudes 
should then be compared with the 
priority listing *of statements of 
attitudes as ranked by ABE teachers 
and program administratorsS'n Iowa. 



2. 



Trainers and' planners of ABE staff development 
activities, in planning inservice programs, 
should consider the following: 

A. The researcher believes that the 
ranked knowledges, behaviors and 
attitudes do provide a set 'of pri- 
orities for establishing- criteria 
for curriculum planning in training 
ABE teachers. 

B. Now that a priority order of appropriate 
competencies has been established, 

the next step should be ah -assessment 
of the competencies which teachers^ 
' ac.tual]y do or do not possess.'* The 
results of such an assessment, com- 
pared with the priorities established 
through this study, will yield' specific, 
data which will help staff -develop- 
ment planners to provide the specific ' 
types of training needed by teachers. 

C. With reference to the focus of training 
activities, the development of approp- 
riate attitudes should be considered 
of highest priority, with knowledges 
and behaviors of lesser priority, re-." 
spectively. It is easiest, of course, 
to plan training that will transmit 
knov/ledge or train teachers in specialized' 
behaviors. However, efforts must be made 



*See "Final Note" at the end of this section. 
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to deal with attitude development 
or attitudinal changes, 

D, Curricular content should be planned 
to focus on three specific areas 
v/h'^'ch appeared to cause some confusion 

. . or inconsistency of responses for 
teachers. Thjese areas, as described 
earlier, include: 

1. the. concept and descriptive term 
"andragogy", find the'"andragogical 
modeV*; 

Z. knowledge of the criteria for the 
selection, development and/or eval- 
uatiorr of inst^ructional materials, 
accompanied by an understanding 
between program administrators and 
.teachers regarding the extent of 
teachers'' responsibility in <this 
area; 

\ 

3, selection of audi.o-visual materials 
and ability to operate equipment, 
which may be riee^ied (projectors, 
video-tcipe players, etc.) to use 
such materials. 

Planners of teacher preparation courses at 
two-year colleges should be aware of the 
following: 

A. The ranked list of knowledges, behaviors 
and attitudes appropriate for ABE teachers 
does provide a set of criteria for plan- 
ning curriculum for courses for prospec- 
tive teachers, 

B. Suggestions made in the previous section, 
regarding inservice. teacher training, 
may be quite applicable to preservice 
planning. A continued cooperation between 
two-year co-lleges and .the Iowa Department 
of Public Instructiopa as well as local 
ABE programs, will facilitate the planning 
and implementation of appropriate courses. 



C. University courses traditionally have 
not been a very viable means. of training 
for many teachers. There needs to be 
much flexibility of class attendance 
requirements, as well as practical " • 
activities which relate theory to everyday 
classroom activities. Part-time ABE 
teachers often teach in the evenings, 

\and cannot attend regulaV^ classes on a 

University campus. They ajso need to be * 

. able to. make practical appl\ication of, what » 

th^^ arq learning to what they are doing. 

The>,.can't atford the leisure\of long- ^ 
termNstiidy. t-" 

D. Perhaps courses can be brought to the 
teacher instead of the teacher going to the 

. training facility. A college could sponser 

an off -campus course which meets in an 
area where ABE teachers work, at regular 
or irregular intervals, as convenient for 
teachers. Another optional format is 
that of supervised, independent study 
with occassional meeting of teachers for 
informal' discussion. 

FINAL NOTE 

\ 

Since the administration of the ABE Teacher Competency Inventory in 
Iowa, several steps have been taken by the Center for Resource Development 
i,n Adult Education to improve on the original instrument, its format and " 
procedure for administration, and the analysis of resulting data. 

Using data and experience gained from this study, as well as a national 
study and one conducted in Puerto Rico, we have revised the Inventory so 
that the total number of statements has been reduced from 291 to 170; the 
statements have been rewritten to most accurately describe behaviors which 
may be appropriate for ABE teachers; and an additional dimension has been 
added, requesting that the teacher indicate not only the degree of compe- 
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tencc- which he/she feels an ABE teacher should have, but also an 
indication of the degree of competence which each responding teacher 
feels he/she does . have . Thus, future studies will provide what can 
more accurately be called an "assessment of teacher training needs". 

Current-studies are' underway, using the revised Inventory, in 
all of Region X (Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington) as well as the 
Virgin Islands and Utah, 
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Adults Basic Educatioii Teacher 
Competency InvzT^tory 
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Developed by 
Donald W. Mocker 



Center for Resource Development in Adiilt Education 
University of Misso\iri - Kansas City 



(This material is not published and further x^eproduction is prohibited 
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Adult Basic Education Teacher Competency Inventory 

f 

Directions: On the following pages are competencies which may be important 
to adult basic education teachers. For each Item or competency 
please circle the rating (1-2-3-4-5) which best indicates your 
feeling as to the importance of that item. It is not necessary 
that you have a particular competency, but what you think avi 
ABE teacher should have. Use the following key to make your 
judgement*. 

1. An .ABE teacher requires no competency in this activity, « 

2. An ABE teacher requires slight competency in this activity; 

3. An ABE teather requires moderate competency In this activity* . 

4. Ah ABE .teacher requires consic- arable, competency in this activity." 

5. An ABE teacher requires complete competency in this activity. 

Do not spend much time on any single question. Please answer all questions 

There are no right or wrong answers. What is important is how you rate each 

f. \ • ■ 

competency. Remeirber, I am not asking if 'you possess eny one of the 
competencies. 

Here is an example: • . ' 

U An ABE teacher has the ability to administer an Informal 

reading inventory. 12 3 ^\S) 

In this exkraple the "5" was circled because it was felt that complete 
competency^as needed. If, on the other hand, the "1" had been circled. It 
would mean that the person felt np_ competency was needed. 

Put a circle around the number which comes closest tr representing 
your feeling. At times your exact feeling will not be represented, but 
select the answer nearest your feelings.. Sometimes it will dp difficult tO' 
make a decision, but do the best you can and fin not omit any item. 
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Adult Basic Education TeSicher^ ^ 
Cc?npetency Inventory 



Name (print) 



City ■ State . - Z^P 



Title' of Program. 



Sex: _Mal^ J ^.Female . Position: Administrator Teacher 



\ 1 

A 




Mumber years experienceMn ABE Ui-'eck one) 1 year 1 2 years years , 

. j_ 4 years 5 years ^ more than 5 

* 

» ■ 

My most recent attendance at an ABE teacher training program was: 

During the past six months During the past year (but over 6 months ago) 

More than one year ago Have never attended an ABE teacher training 

■ 1^ , ' program 



Wy ABE job is: part-time fulT-time 

« ■ 

' It you work part-time in ABE-and have a full-time teaching position, indic^e the level 
of your ful l -time job: 

_ pre school ^ el erentary school high school col 1 ege 
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ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACHER 
COMPETENCY INVENTORY 
Currichiltaa 
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An ABE teacher: 



■ I 



I. has kuovledge of the primary comprehension skills. 
.2. has knowledge of practical arithmetic skills. _ 

3. has knowledge of developmental tasks of adxats. 

U. has knowledge of the Language Power frame t^es. 

5. ' has knowledge of the voca"bulary skills that 

•should he developed hy ABE students . , 

6. has knowle^dge of phonic components. 

7. has knowledge ahout adult home life skills and 
constcaer education. 

8. j*as knowledge* of functional reading word lists. - 

9. has knowledge of the principles of penmanship. 

10. has knowledge of the sequence of reading skills^ 

II. can recognir.e what components of the subject are 
essential to tho adult stvior.-*;. 

^ ♦ 

12. can identify the major topics, characteristics, 
and conceiits of each Buibject. 

13. has kn^^ui^dge of the contjpnt coapcnents necessary 
for teaching reading. 

lU. has knovrledge of the hasic concepts of the 
arithmntic ciLrriculvT3 from the primary school 
level tlirou^h the iii£h school level. 



12 3 h.3 
1 2 3 U 5 
1 2 3 U 5 
. 1 2 '3 U 5 

1 2 3 U 5 
1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3 It 5 

1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3 I* 5 

1 2. 3 U 5 

1 .2 3- U 5 

1 2 3 I* 5 

1 2 3 I* 5 



An ABE teacher: 
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15. has knowledge of arithmetical and mathenatical 

skills including prdblera solving* 12 3^5 

. ^ l6. has knowledge of the inqportant concepts of "both > 

traditional and icodern math.^ 1 2 3 U 5 

\« 

17. has knowledge of the ^fundamental skills of com- ^ 
munication - reading, writing, spelling, and 
listening - as well as ' other elements of 

effective oral and written expression. 1 2 3 5 ^ 

< - / 

" i8. has knowledge of the interpersonal skills of 
effectively relating oneself to family, com:- 

munity and society. \ - " 12 3^5 

19. has "knowledge that math is developmental; skills 

"biiild upon others. . 1 2 3 U 5 

20. helps students control and adjust to change. 1 2 3 1* 5 

- 21. demonstrates ability to maintain his own mental 

"^^and physical health. 12 3^5 

22. interprets and uses a functional model of the 
curriculiffii development process that is appropriate f 
for selection, production and e;raluation of .in- 

'vstructional programs. 12 3^5 

23. "breaks subject matter down iiiTJo its component 

p^s. ^ I23U5 

2U. organizes a plan of skill instruction that 

demonstkates appropriate sequence, continuity, 

and integration. 1 2 3 5 

25. d<^monstrates personal skill in the processes of , . 
reaOing, writing, arithmetic as well as in other 

basic areas of the ABE curricultim. . 1 2 3 1* 5 

26. adapts curriculuio^to the ncpds of the adylt student. 1 2 3 1* 5 

27« identifies curricujttun development process and the , ^ 

relationship between the aurriculura, learning activities, 
educational object ive^^ and terminal tasks. 1 2 3 5 
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An ABE teacher: 



28. is aware of the- content in relation to the 
learner* 8 objectives • 

29 • has commitiDent for the subject matter, 

30« has a conmiitinent to keep up to date on new 
developments in content areas, 

31. recognizes that math** instruction should in- 
clude instruction .in reading and' vocabuiaay. 

32. recognizes the importance of social living ^ 
skills (constimer education, health, nutrition, 
practical government and conservation) • 



1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3 1» 5 

1 2 3 5 

1 2 3 5 

1 2 3 U 5 



ABE^ Learner 



1. knows principles of learning as they. apply to 
the adult student. 

2. has knowledge of students* backgrounds. 

3. has knowledge of c^JLtural- and social fprces that 
influence adult learning. 

has knowledge of the econoj2iically disadvantaged 
and various ethnic groups- 

5. has knowledge of the psychological problems of 
the adult student. 

6. has knowledge of the changes in physiological, 
mental and social development throughout life. 

7. has knowledge of what motivates Adults to 
participate dh progror.G. 



8. has kncwlecise of the existence of the 'develop- 

' menvoL tasks of adxilthood. ^ 

9. has knovledr;r: of the iv-.^act of prior educationol 
experiences aud "Cailures upon the under-edii6ated 
ad?/?,t . r 



1 2 3 5 

1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3 5 

1 2 3 1* 5 

1 2 3 1* 5 

1 2 3 1* 5 

1 2 3 1* 5 

1 2 3 U 5, 

1 2 3 U 5 
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An ABE teacher: 



ik. fiiialyzes v&ys in which envirotunent has conditioned 
the learner. 
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10. has knowledge of the effect(s) of discrimination 

upon the s^lf-concept of ABE student. 12 3^5 

11. finds reasops for low self-concept's of individual 

students. ^ 12 3^5 

12. motivates students. 1 2 3 , 5 

13. identifies the students* informal "sociai^^oirps. 1 2 3 U 5 



1 2 3 U 5 



15. interprets the social characteristics of the uj^der- 
' educated adults. . 12 3^5 

16. identifies the students' level of aspiration and 

• despair. 12 3^5 

17. identifies what is the basis of mutual respect 

between teacher and student. 12 3^5; 

18. assesses individual physical differences. 1^\2 3^5 

19. xises' sociograns*t 1 2 3 U 5 

20. determines signs of 'physical decline. 12 3^5 

21. analyzes the influences that subcultures have on ^ 

the lives of individ'ial students. 12 3y U 5 

22. finds and develops potential talents. 12 3^5 
23'. relates to the differences in people. 12 3^5 
2U. raises students* self-concepts. 1 2 3 U 5 

25. identifies some of the causes of discrimination. • 12 3^5 

26. identifier the needs of individual learners^ 12 3^5 

27'. lists the various coinmunity social, educational, 
and training agencies which serve adults and can 

state the major functions of each. • 1 2 3 5 
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An ABE teacher: 

28. describes the social and emotional charac- 
/ teristics, as well as intellectual and 

' physical "abilities; of undereducated adults. 12 3^5 

\ ' ' ') 

29. believes there i9 potentiality for growth in , 

most people. ' 12 3^5 

30. believes in freedom of thought and expression. ' 1^2 3^5 

31. has an awareness that there are merits in the 

learner's way of living. 12 3^+5 

.32. does not fear students who come from different 

backgrounds* 12 3^5 

33» has a commitment to assist adults to .assume 

new roles in society. 1 2; 3 1+ 5 

3U. is challenged by the needs of students. 1 2 3 I* 5 ' 

357 ^ is aware of the differences in background of 
experience among his students, end recognizes 
their limitations. 12 3^5 

> ' ■ , 

36. accepts the importance of recognizing individual 
differences. 12 3^5 

37. does not over-generalize ajid st.ereotype. 1- 2 3 ^' 5 

38. has accepted the fact thut thei^ are differences 

between children and fdults as learners. 12 3^5 

^ Scope Qnd^Gpal 
^Jr o f Adult, peat -u: a_ 

1. has knowledge of theory and practice of progrejn 
development. 12 3^5 

2. has 3cnGv3edp.e of the theory and prr^ctice of 

tijaching in adult education. . 12 3^5 

3. has knowledf;o of tho philosophi<JGl bases end!* 

issues of adult education, , .12 3^5 
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13* has knowledge of the financing of adult basic 
education. 
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!»• hac knowledge of institutional arrangements 

of adult 'Education. * • ' • 1 2 3 I* 5 

5, has knowledge of social struct\ire and 

characteristics of the community* 1 2 3 1» 5 

6. hae knowledge of the community development 

approach to adult education* 12 3^5 

7* has knowledge of new developments and- recent 

recommendations in adult education. ' 1 2 3 5 

»' 

8. has knowledge of the historic and contemporary 
approaches to literacy* ' 1 2 3 5 

9. has knowledge of the sociology of adult 

education. 1 2 3 **.5 

10. has knowledge of agencies and institutions 

found in the community. 1 2 3 5 

11. has* knowledge of the nature of adiilt basic 

education legislation. * 1 2 3 5 

12. has knowledge of the historical ntruL^ure and 
background of adiilt education. 1 2 3 ** 5 



1 2 3 5} 5 



ill. has knowledge of recruiting the underfed- ^ 

ucated ad' lit aB a learaer. ' - - 2 3 5 

15. h8G kriovledge. of the emergence of adult ed- 
ucation as a rriar/irinaO, institution. 1 2.3 **,5 

16. has knowledge of the nature of the literacy | 
problem in^the U.S. 12 3^5 

17* explains the difference between teaching 

children and teaching adults- 1 2 3 U 5 

18. explains the siiniXeritics and differences 

"between general and voceiional education. 1 2 3 «» 5 
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An ABE' teacher: 

19 • explaii^s the goals of general" education • 1 2 3 5 

20. organizes and "OBbb the services of local 

aduljt hasic education advisory copomittees. 1 2 3 5 

21. .explains the, theories which relate to the 
andragogical 'model. • . 12 3^5 

22. ixses the tiechniques of public relations.' 1 2 3 5 

23. interprets the ^foundations of adult 

education. 1 2 3 5 



2l|. identifies the current issues in adult / 
education. 

25. applies the concept of continuing educa- 
tion to increase her/his professional comp- 
etence « 



1 2 3 5 



1 2 3 5 

26. interprets the intent of enabling legislation 

^•p fi/i^i-K 'hcc'ff* prliication. 12345 



of adult basic education. 



27. interprets, evaluates, uses, plans, and o o 1. c 
conducts pertinent research in adult education- 12 3^5 

28. interprets nationals state and local object- 

ives of adult basic education. 12 3^5 

29. uses information from >grpf essional Joumalo, ^ 
organizations and associations. ' 12 3*^/ 

30. tises the services of rtate end local agencies . 
responsible for adult baf:ic eJvcation. 1 2 3 V 5 

31. identifies the prpblems and principle? of o q k ^ 
administration in adtu-t ec'^ncation- 1 2 3 5 

32. explains t.he'processer involved in nroup o 1, c 
or commxmity change. 1 2 3 5 

33. interprets the odult basic education program 

to other teachers enc'. the coTinianAty. , 1 2 3 5 
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An ABE teacher: '\ 

3U. interprets the structure of .the community. 12 3^5 

35. identifies .similarities end difference3\ 

between two or morev^e^ucational philosopl^es. 12 3^5 

36. identifiies the philosophic base of adult ed- 
ucation arid interprets its variotip aspects \ 

in American, society. \ 1 2 3 5 

37. explains how liberal fidult education coh be | 

applied to adult basic education. j 1 2^3 ^ 5 

38. , takes responsibilities for leadership in ^ 

civic community' activities. 12 3^5 

39. states the priniary reasons for int^egrating 
reading into the total adult basic e,ducation 

progrom. 1 2. 3 ^- 5 

UO. he© a strong commitment tp adult education. 12 3^5 

Ul. believes that innovation and experimentation 
are necessary and desirable for the growth of 
advilt education. 1 2 3 1* 5 

U2.' desires to be a* responsible leader of her/his 

profession, j ^ 1 2 3 5 

U3. believes in a rer^ponsive and rej;ponnlble 

citizenry.. 1 2 3 5 

' UH, has a coraraitment for continuous learning. ^ 1 S^3 ^ 5 

U5. has accepted a system- of values about adiilt 

education. ' 1 2 3 1* 5 

U6. has confidence in her/his ability a^; a teacher. 1 2 3 U 5 

U7. reco/5nizes tho.t the ultimate goal'of teaching 
reading 'io AlJE studaatf? is to" enable them to 
read and comprehend on approximately an 8th 
grade level. 12 3^5 
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An ABE teacher: 



U8. accepts responsibility for personal behaviors \ 

that affect the health of others. 12 3^5 



Instructional Process 

1. has knowledge of the characteristics of testing 

euid evaluating adults. 1 2 3 5 

2. has knowledge of group dynamics and leadership • 

% techniques ... ' 1 2 3 5 

3- has knowledge of the criteria' for the selection 

and evaluation of ^dult materials. 1 2 3 5 

k. has knowledge of the cognitive, psychomotor, 

and affective domains of education^ objectives. 1 2 3 J* 5 

5. has knowledge of the logical principles upon 
which instructional materials are developed, 

selected, and utilized. _ 1 2 3 5 

6. has knowledge of the materials and methods ^;Por 

each type of. reading deficiency. 1 2 3 5 

7. has knowledge of the rationale for the linguistic 
and sightword approaches to the teaching of 

reading. . 1 2 3 1* 5 

6. has knowledge of the means* of evaluating general 

and specific objectives. 1 2 3 5 

9. has knowledge about possible handicaps of non- ^ 
readers. 1 2 3 1* 5 

10. hes knowledge of reDedial xcading techniques. 1 2 3 5 

11. has knowledge of the language experience approach 

in teaching reading. 12 3^5 

12. has knowledge of the principles of adult leai:ning. 1 2 3 1* 5 
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An ABE teacher: 

I 

13. has knowledge of the psychblogisal factors 

which affect learning. 12 3^5 

ll*. has knowledge of the instructional cycle. 1 2 3 U 5 
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15. has knowledge of the design of an effective 
learning situation. 



l6. has knowledge of the areas 



of applicability 



17. has knowledge of agencies 



found within th? 




1 2 3 U 5 



of the skills he/she is teaching. 1 2 3 U 5 



community that cap assist ihe students. 12 3^5 

18. has knowledge of the sequtiice of teaching, ^ 
word attack skills. - 1 2 3 1* 5 

19. has knowledge -of the more widely used and 

usable ABE materials. 1 2 3 1* 5 

20. has knowledge of methods and materials for 

teaching arithmetic to adults. ^ 12 3^5 



21. has knowledge of economic and labor market 
information. 12 3^5 

22. has knowledge of method and materials for 

teaching l^guage arts to adults-. 1 2 3 1* 5 

23. has knowledge of the sociological problems of 

adults. 1 2 3 l> 5 

2U. has knowledge of the anxieties about learning 
thrx are specific to women ami other identi- 
fiable groups. . ^ 1 2 3 1* 5 

/ 

has knowledge of the technique of stating 
o])/.«fCti7os in behavioral terms. 12 3 1* 5 

?6- has kn;wledf4« of the basic principles l^vt^ 

tecFiniques of group proress . 12 3^5 

27. ha-: knowledge or the reasons why an adiat 

par:ic'rfter' v» e^'-ivational programs. 1 2 3 U | 
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An ABE teacher: 



28# performs as a professional consultant and 

counselor • 3 5 

29. applies principles of attitude and behfivlor ' 

change. • * 1 2 3 5 

30. guides and counsels adult students. 1 2 3 1* 5 

31. coordinates and supervises classroom activities. 1 2 3 5 

32. functions in a team tejaching s^ituation. 1 2 3 5 

33. arranges fl-sxible grouping for 'learning. 1 2 3 5 
3l*. maintains discipline in the classroom. 1 2 3 5 
^35. maintains attention in the classroom. 1 2 3 1* 5 

36. maintains a clean, orderly classroom*, 1 2 3 5 

37. develops and uses a system to keep records 

for each student* 1 2 3 5 

38. develops a climate that vill encourage students 

to parti cpate. 1 2 3 5 

39. uses prescribed classroom organizational plans. 1 2 3 5 
1*0. motivates adults. -1 2 T'h 5 

1*1. provides adapted programs for the physically 

handicapped. 12 3^5 

1*2. selects end us^s techaiques for paa^ticular 

learning tasks. ^ 1 2 3 5 

1*3. adapts instruction to the hackgroimd of the 

adult. 1 2 3 U 5 

hU. uses the prohlcm-solving approach. ' 1 2 3 5 

1*5. operates a learning lahoraifory. 1 2 3 5 

<, 

ko. uses the language experience approach to 

teach reading. ' 12 3^5 
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An ABE teacher: 

UT/ relates subject matter to the student. 1 2 3 5 ^ 

^ . U8. uses questions at ell levels of coniprehension. 12 3 1*. 5 

U9. devises techniques to facilitate recall. . 1 2 3 J* 5 

50. applies basic principles of adult learniijg to 
instructional situations. ' 1 2 3 5 

51. selects instructional approaches to remedy 

' deficiencies in reading. ^ ' 12 3^5 

' 52. selects instructional approaches to remedy 

deficiencies in computation. j . 12 3^5 

53. develops within the adult a sensep/ confidence. 12 3^5 

5U. develops vithin the adult ja sense of her/his* . 

•progress and cbilitiee. 1^ 3 ^ 5 

55. is imaginative. * 1 2 3 5 

56. uses humor in the classroom. 12 3^5 

57. recognizes and describes the steps involved in 

planning, decision-malcing and problem solving. 1 2 3 U 5 

56.^ helps students learn and use the methods and 

tools of pr Ob J em-solving . 12 3** 5 

59» guides students* "learning through their personal 

experiences and observations. 1 2 3 ** 5 

60. provides practice activities that reinforce 

classroom instruction. 12 3^5 

61. relates classroom instruction to the Job ex- 
periences of 'stndents. , - 1 2 3 U 5 

62. reproduces phonemes which are "found in 

regional dialects. 1 2 3 5 



;^ves in behavioral terms. 12 3^5 



63. states objectives in behavioral terms. 
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An ABE teacher: ^ 

• 61*. identifies end analyzes terminal tehaviors, 12 3^5 

i " * 
63. applies psychological principles to the 

selection of instructional objectives. 1 2 3 1* 5 

66. recognizes tehaviorally stated objectives.- 12 3^5 

6j. formulates ^instructional objectives and devises 

■ a system for involving students in. this process. 1 2. 3 h 3 

68. differentiates betveen^goelf? and [objectives. 1 2 3 1* 5 

69. helps the student develop perceptual processes / • 
(visual and auditory "discrimination, fluency - * 

in speaking and visiting). li -1 2 3 1* 5 



70. teaches students to interpret data. • 1 2 3 5 

71. teaches the student to use the scientific 

method. f 12 3^5 

72. demonstrates handwritjlng. 12 3^5 

73. gives ^struction to student a to improve word ^ 
attack and reading comprehencion skills. 1 2 3 1* 5 

7I**. operates duplidating equipment and instruct- 
ional hardware. 1 2 3 ^ *5 

r ^ • * 

75. writes andnses instructional material.^. 12 3-^5 

76. uses mass media as an educational means. ' 1 2 3 1* 5 

77. evaluates published adult instructional ^ 
jiaterials. \ • 1 2 "3 1* 5 

78. uses progreiraned and self-directed materials. * 1 2 3 5 

79. purchases equipment ahd supplies. 1 2 3 |* 5 

80. selects audio-visual materials. * 1 2 3 5 
•81* constructs audio-visual naterials. * 1 2 3 1* 5 
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An ABE teacher: 



82. preserves Instructional materials which will , 
meet the^^abilities of the student. . 1 2 3 U 5 

83. selects and develops instinictional materials. * 1 2 3 1* 5 
8U*. constructs informal reading inventories.. 1 ? 3 U 5 

85. classifies oral and silent residing charac- 
teristics* including errors, of the adult 

student. 12 3^5 

86. administers and Interprets stendardiTjed 

tests. , 1(2 3 U 5^ 

87. chooses standardized achievement tests 12 3^5 

88. locates standardized- test s.\^ "12 3^5 

89. interprets and uses the results of st^dardized 
achievement tests. ^ 1 2 3 U 5 

90. administers and interprets an informal reading 

inventory and math inventories. 1 2 3 U 5 

91. construct^ informal tests and meas\irement 

techniques to evaluate student achievement. 12 3^5 

/92. diagnoses deficiencies in students* "^asic 

computational and rea<ling skills . 1 2 3 5 

93. interprets-^ and-uses progress* charts and other 

records on students. ' » 1 2 3 5 

9U. administers, seifects, and interprets result^ 
of tests that vill yield necessary data on 
needs and ijiterests of students. ^ ^ 1 2 3 5 

95. uses criter;i on-referenced evaluation instru- 
ments. . 1 2 3 U 5 

96. uses pre-tests and post-tests. 12 3^5 

97. evaluates and reports on student progress. 12 3 ^ 5 
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An ABE teacher: 
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98. recognizes learning problems^ and determines 
. physiological, psychological, and sociological 

characteristics that inay^ affect motivation. 12 3^5 

' 99. demonstrates procedures for determining the 

instructional reading level of a student. ^ 12 3^5 

i 

100. chooses testing procedures and programs that 

vi-il yield necessary data on students. 12 3^5 

^r^ - / 

101. deiermines the difficul-^, validity and re- 
liability of teacher-made tests. 12 3^5 

' / 

102. determines modes end x-ates of learning, through 

diagnosis. / 12 3^5 

103. interprets the results cf vccaticnal interest 
inventories. * / 1 2 3 5 

lOU. explains the problems related to testing the 

under-educated adult. 12 3^5 

/ . ' . 

105. conceptualizes e^'d performs processes to 

evaluate the i?tuclent , teacher toid total program. 12 3^5 

106- integi-ates kncyiedge of reading skills, particular 
dialects, and reading problems, with instructional 
materials. j - 12 3^5 

107. makes arrange^^ents for lt'^ con-'^^-'^-t'; field trips. 12 3^5 

108. develops a system thereby teacher and students 

can Jolitly desisi* learning e7T)ei:ienccG. . 12 3^5 

109. plens inctructicii fc ^ ii.ai/i^^ial Gtv.dents, * 12 3^5 

110. makes .3aily lessorfploju. 12 3^5 

111. designs a st^dy plan for stxidents baaed on re- 
sults of ai^Ti:if^:'ic tests* 1 2 J U 5 

112. plans msthodology tp d3vc^cp students' commun- 

^ofl+-^nn Rki'Tl ;- 1 2 3 5 



\ 
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An ABE teacher: 



113. plans learning experiences for students which - 
vill improve word .recognition end comprehension 
skiUs. , ■ 1.2 3U 5 

llU. summarizes and previews ^ the main points of a 

lesson or demonstration. / * ' 12 3^5 



115. plans instructipnal activities .which -bring 

resotirces of the community to hear on nee?s o'f 
students. ^ 
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116. applies knowledge of social, psychological and 
physiological factors which affect adult learning, * 

to the teacKing-leaming situation. ^ 12 3^5 

J, ^ ' 

117. describes the social struclure of the lociL 

community as it relates .to ABE students. 12 3-^^ 5 

118. ' helps students identify needs and goals 12 3 4 5 

119. evaluates student progress and provides 

continuovs feedback. ^ . 12 3^5 

120. -assists students in making immediate application 

of what they have learned. 12 3^5 

121. helps the adult s^ent determine personal 
learning objectives and become a self-directed 

learner. ^ 1^2 3 U 5 

122. explains what is individually prescribed in- o o h c 
stimction. . * . 12 3^5 

123. describes and makes distinctions among the three 

^ modalities by which people learn. 12 3^5 

12U. describes and explains the factors, (pliy si cal, 

psychological, neurological and environment ol) • 

which may cause reading problems. 1 2 3 5 

125. plans instruction to begin at the student's ^ 

learning level. , " 12 3*5 

126. describes characteristics of ttie^'adult learner* 1 2 3 5 

127. eva.luate.f3 her/his teaching effectiveness. ^ , 12 3^5 



An ABE teacher: 





12B. effectively cocanunicates vith adults. 

/ • 

129 • conducts Qovmmlty .surveys for purposes of 
icprovittg instructioa# 

/ ■ 

130* evaluatCB, her/his gubject natter teaching 
perfonnance/ 

131 • locates I interprets^ and^ppltesTesearch 
and nev develgpiiientS''^^li^ 

132. prepares nev teachers for innovative and 
changing progress. 

133* formilates criteria for selecting teachers 
end lay leaders. 

I3U. modifies her/his teaching to acconsiaodate 

individual and group learner characteristics. 

135* ""applies knowledge of ciftterlals end procedures 
gained from .other teachers to improve *her/his 
own teaching. 

136* explains hov the democratic process ie jt-pplied 
to everyday life. ^ 

137» applies democratic principles to eve:yJay life. 

138. demonstrates and gives examples of concepts and 
principles, 

139* develops generalizations supported by facts. 

lUO. ai^sites generalisations to specific situations.^ 

lUl. tWclies students to fcrin generalizations. 

lli2. functions as a group nember. 

1U3. differentiates between leadership styles. 

ihh. applies knc^rledge of economic end labor market 
information to the vocational endeavors of 
students • 




1 2 3 5 
1 2 3 U 5 ^ 
1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3 U 5 
1 2 3 U $ 

1 2 3 U 5 
1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3"l» 5 
1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3 U 5 
1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3 H 5 

1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3 U 5 . 
\ 

1 2 3 U 5 . 
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l'*?*^ ftid^the 'student In obtaining ernplpyment or on- 

"^the-jpb training. 1 2 3 U 5 

lk6.\ differentiates responsibilities end makes plans 

that incorporate teacher talents* 1 2 3 U 5 

1U7. coordinates a specific curriculma program with 

the total program of vhich it is a part* 1 2 3 U 5 

1^*8. organizes topics in logical sequence. 1 2 3 U 5 

lU9» recognizes action words appropriate to a given 

behavior. 1 2 3 U 5 

150. lists the major causes of reading difficulties 

in adult students. 1 2 3 U 5 

151 • describes the social , psychological and phy- 
Biological effects of the aging process on 
learning* 1 2 3 U 5 

152. constructs profiles which reflect pupil attain- 
ment, potential, and expectations in reading. 1 2 3 1* 5 

153 • plans independent study effectiively with 

students. ' 1 2 3 1* 5 

humanizes the learning process • 1 2 3 U 5 

155 • believes that elementary level literacy 

materials can be successfully taught to adxilts 
/ ±f, made relevant to their life styles, 1 2 3 U 5 

156. believes that before "middle class" attitudes 

and values can be accepted the learner's living 
conditions must also be changed. 12 3^5 
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157 • believes that negative attitudes toward learning 
can be changed to positive attitudes through 
reinforcement. . 1 2 3 U 5 

158. recognizes a positive relationship: between di- 
alects and standard JLnglish: both forms of 
spoken language are -j^ieful in their unique 1 2 3 U 5 

settings. . 
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An ABE teacher: 



159. believes that determiniation of instructional 
goals and objectives- is the responsibility 
of both teacher and learner. 

160. strives in quest of methods, techniques and 
materials to help students succeed. 

1*61 • recognizes the importance of dealing with 
students as a friend and advisor. 

162. believes that experimentation and innovation are 
vital to successful program development* 

163. believes that the physical .characteristics of the 
environment affect the quality of learning by. 
students . 

l61i. is. sensitive to ethnic differences. 

165* believes in the effectiveness of group energy 
and group action and its special relevance for 
adults . \ ^ 



1 



166. has an opoh mind and is willing to accept ideas 
of othersVs^ _ 

167* enjoys a challange and i? willing to try novel 
or unique, strategies ii: broadening horizons of 
students • 

l68* appreciates the need to adjust the rate of in- _ 
struction to the studei-.fs refte of learning. 

• t 

169. believes that adults ctui learn ii' motivated and 



given siifficier.t time 
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170* develops empathy tovarrl those vhc live in 
conditions oi poverty • 

171. is sensitive to adult needs for ne^r information 
and understandings^ 

172. views program evaluation in terms of the changing- 
needs of students. 

173. has an accurate percepoion about the purpose and 
process* of learning* 
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1 2 3 U 5 
1 23^1^5 
123^5 
1 2 3 1* 5 

1 2 3 V 5 
1 2 3 1* 5 

1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3 u 5 



